THE MONASTERY OF ST. ABERCIUS AT KURSUNLU (ELEGMI) IN BITHYNIA* 


CYRIL MANGO 


HE village of Kursunlu is situated on 

the southern shore of the gulf of Gem- 
lik about 12 km. east of Mudanya.! Prior 
to 1922 it was a predominantly Greek village 
commonly known as A1yyous or Aryoupous, 
a corruption of its mediaeval name Elegmi 
(from the accusative “EAeyuous).? The identi- 


* This note is the result of two trips to Kur- 
sunlu, the first in 1962, the second in 1967. The 
author wishes to thank his travelling compan- 
ions, Dr. Nezih Firath, Mr. E. J. W. Hawkins, 
and Professor Ihor Sevéenko. The plan of the 
church was measured in 1962 by the author and 
Mr. Hawkins. Some of the photographs repro- 
duced here were taken by Professor Sevéenko. 

1 See B. Ph. Adamantiades in Mixpaotarixe 
Xpoviké, VIII (1959), p. 121f. There is another 
Kursunlu situated midway between Bandirma 
and the mouth of the Rhyndacus. 

2 We quote in translation the account of Kur- 
sunlu given by M. Kleonymos and Chr. Papa- 
dopoulos, Bifuvik& (Constantinople, 1867), pp. 
150-52, since this work is not easily available: 
“Elegmi (Turkish Kursunlu) lies about two 
hours southwest of Kios, on the sea. One finds 
there some scattered remains of Hellenic antiq- 
uity, such as capitals, sarcophagi, etc. There 
exists a tradition that there was once a big city 
a little to the east of the present location, and 
that it had as its acropolis the village, now called 
Peladarion, that lies on top of the mountain. 
Next to the latter are still to be found traces of 
ancient and more recent walls as well as of 
underground conduits which show that they 
went in the direction of Elegmi. It is further- 
more said by the inhabitants that a certain 
young prince, exiled from Constantinople, took 
refuge there [i.e., at Elegmi] and built a mon- 
astery called Eleanai. This fell into ruin and 
disappeared, but next to it was later built a 
small church of St. Abercius which was repaired 
a few years ago. Inside this church has been 
placed a supulchral slab, found in that vicinity, 
and bearing the following inscription: ’Evtotéa 
Keita troppupoBpAactos KAddos, etc. [For the 
inscription, see infra, note 44]. Elegmi consists 
of two hundred families, of which about thirty 
are Ottoman. There is only an elementary school 
there. The place is called Kursunlu by the Otto- 
mans because, when it was captured, the dome 
of the ancient church was covered with lead.” 
There is a slight ambiguity in this text which has 
misled Grégoire (see article quoted in note 23 
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fication of Kursunlu with Elegmi rests on 
local tradition which is at least as old as the 
eighteenth century? and which we see no 
reason to question. In the early nineteenth 
century the Christian community of Kursunlu 
appears to have attained a level of relative 
prosperity and was able to build two churches. 
The older of the two, now used as a dwelling 
house, is situated in the upper part of the 
village and preserves the following inscription 
which we found lying in its courtyard (fig. 1) :4 


[+ Ot]tos 6 O¢i0s vads Tév Traypeyi- 
[otav] Tabiapydy, &vnyéphn ex Ba- 

[Opcov KJata TH awy ETOS KATH UT- 

[va Atryou]lotov, 5n& trpootacias Tow Tra- 


infra): the authors surely mean to say that the 
monastery was at Elegmi, not at Peladarion 
which they themselves describe (p. 152) as a 
village situated on the mountain range half an 
hour distant from Elegmi, and enjoying a fine 
view of the plain of Bursa, Mt. Olympus, and 
Lake Apollonias. Peladarion (Filadar), described 
as a Kkotpov in a mediaeval document (F. Miklo- 
sich and I. Miiller, Acta et diplomaia [Vienna, 
1860-90], I, p. 38), was known, as early as the 
seventeenth century, as an exclusively Greek 
village. A few ancient inscriptions have been 
found there. See J. Spon and G. Wheler, Voyage 
@’Italie, de Dalmatie, etc. (Lyon, 1678), I, 
pp. 278-9; Pitton de Tournefort, Relation d’un 
voyage du Levant (Paris, 1717), II, p. 480; 
Ph. Legrand, Bulletin de correspondance hellé- 
nique, XVII (1893), p. 543; G. Mendel, BCH, 
XXIV (1900), p. 373; Th. Wiegand, Miti. d. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst., Athen. Abt., XXIX (1904), 
p. 311; L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Paris, 
1937), p. 225 ff.; B. Adamantiades, op. cit., p. 119f. 
For antique remains at Kursunlu, see G. Perrot 
and E. Guillaume, Exploration archéologique de 
la Galatie et de la Bithynie (Paris, 1862), I, p. 12; 
G. Mendel, op. cit., p. 376 (one funerary in- 
scription). 

3 Meletios of Ioannina (d. 1714) in his [eo- 
ypagpia tradaid Kal véx (Venice, 1728), p. 448, 
speaks of ’EAeypoi kaopn taviv, troté S& 1déAIs as 
being between Gemlik and Mudanya. 

4 In the same courtyard Professor I. Sevéen- 
ko and myself found an early Byzantine inscrip- 
tion in hexameter which we hope to discuss on 
another occasion. 
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[viepot]a&tou Kal Kupiapyou Tijs emrdo- 
[xias tawTt]ns Kupiou *Av@ipou, Kai Sarré- 
[vn TWd&vtov ?] TdSv Xpiotiavev Tis yo- 
[pas ta]wurns “EAeypuov. 


That is: ‘This holy church of the great 
Archangels was erected from the foundations 
in the month of August 1803 under the 
patronage of the most reverend master An- 
thimos, lord of this diocese,5 and at the 
expense of all the Christians of this place, 
namely Elegmi.”’ 

The second church, now a roofless shell, is 
situated on a projecting spur of ground a short 
distance down the hill from the first one, and 
bears the following inscription over its en- 
trance (fig. 2): 

“O @eiog vads oUTOS c&yvijs Tie OeotdKou 
eTTOVOUaACOLEUT|S TO TKAGI FopycttrriKou 
aubis &vexaivic8n & Babpwy Kal éxricOn 
Eri Xpvodvbou Tipovioons tou dpyietrio- 

KOTTOU 
eTIoTATOUVTOS SE TOU TTAVOcIOTéTOU, 
Kupiou Tapt_eviou tou Kai Kabnyoupévou 
eTTivEeAlas OVoNS avTOU Kal SaTravns 
ouvdpours 5é tacdv dv evoeBouvToov 
"EAgyuitev Te Kal TroAAdv dépboSdEwv 

év Ett AWAN 1838 Atyovotou 15. 


That is: ‘‘This holy church of the immaculate 
Mother of God formerly called Gorgoepikoos, 
was restored anew and built from the foun- 
dations at the time of Chrysanthos, archbish- 
op of Prousa,® under the supervision of the 
most reverend master Parthenios, the abbot.’ 
[This was done] by his solicitude and at his 
expense, and also by the contributions of all 
the pious Elegmites and many [others among 
the] Orthodox, in the year 1838, August 15.” 
Many mediaeval fragments have been built 
into the walls of this church, including the 
relief of a bird pecking grapes (fig. 3) and the 
epitaph of a monk Joseph, dated 1446.8 

§ Anthimos, metropolitan of Bursa (1777- 
1807), who built or repaired several other church- 
es, namely at Bursa, Filadar, and Trilye. See 
B. I. Kandes, ‘H Tlpotoa (Athens, 1883), p. 140. 

® Metropolitan from 1836 to 1846 and spe- 
cialist in ecclesiastical music. See B. Kandes, 
op. cit., Pp. 141. 

* Presumably the abbot of St. Abercius. 

8 Incorrectly published by P. Kastriotes in 
Act. Xpiot. *Apyaioa, “Eroip., II (1894), p. 84. 
This epitaph will be included in the collection of 


dated Byzantine inscriptions being prepared by 
Professor Sevéenko and myself. 


Of much greater interest is a third church, 
situated on the seashore a short distance east 
of the village and known in modern times as 
the monastery of St. Abercius.® The structure 
is as yet nearly complete except for the loss 
of the main dome, but the exterior is thickly 
overgrown with vegetation, while the interior 
is encumbered with earth and piles of stones 
(figs. 4-6). This is a single-nave building which 
was covered with a dome 5 m. in diameter 
carried on pendentives (Text fig. A). The 
north and south tympana are each pierced by 
three windows. The apse is lit by a triple 
window divided by mullions capped with 
large impost blocks (figs. 7, 8). The latter are 
decorated on the outside with crosses resting 
on globes and are certainly of much earlier 
date than the church. The semidome of the 
apse is curiously constructed of brick laid in 
both pitched and horizontal courses (fig. 9). 
The bema is scalloped out on its north and 
south sides and communicates with the pro- 
thesis and diaconicon which project on the 
exterior and are both covered by elliptical 
melon domes divided each into eight seg- 
ments. The narthex has a single cross-groined 
vault and is noticeably out of alinement. It 
may be later than the main structure, al- 
though the two exhibit practically the same 
form of masonry. Various carved elements are 
scattered about the interior of the church: 
some of these, e.g., an impost capital decorat- 
ed with crosses on two sides (fig. 1o), an 
Ionic impost capital decorated with confront- 
ed eagles (fig. 11), a length of cornice bearing 
a tongue-and-dart design (fig. 12), appear to 
be of sixth-century date; others, like a small 
capital decorated with what may be described 
as a cross pommée (fig. 13), are manifestly 
much later. Several of these pieces, recorded 
by us in 1962, were no longer to be seen in 
1967. 

A few yards to the north of the church 
there runs along the seashore a long straight 
wall of regular brickwork incorporating some 
earlier remains such as part of a fifth-century 

§ The only publication that has been devoted 
to this church is a brief and unsatisfactory 
article by M. Romazanoflu, ‘‘Eine kleine Kirche 
in Bithynien,”’ Metrporyyéva tod O'AieOv. Bulavt. 
2uvedpiou, I (Athens, 1955), pp. 440-42. Plates 
II0-II, which are unfortunately out of focus, 


show much more of the frescoes of the church 
than remains today. 
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Corinthian capital. In the sea we found a 
fragment of a late antique tombstone with an 
inscription prescribing a fine of 2500 denarii 
in the event the sepulchre was used for 
unauthorized burial—a type of epitaph very 
common in the region of the Propontis. 

The entire interior of the church was once 
covered with frescoes of which considerable 
remains were still to be seen fifteen years ago, 
but very few today. Among the better pre- 
served fragments are the Parable of the 
Publican and the Pharisee as well as two 
standing martyrs on the northwest pier (fig. 
14), St. George on the north wall, a medallion 
portrait of St. Thomas in the passage leading 
from the bema to the diaconicon (fig. 15), and 
a Man of Sorrows, identified as &troKkabUuAoois 
(sic) ToU X(p1o0T)oU, in the apse of the pro- 
thesis. The semidome of the apse (fig. 9) was 
painted in two registers: in the upper one 
there was probably an enthroned Madonna 
flanked by adoring angels, while the lower one 
consisted of angels, cherubim, and seraphim. 
The vault of the bema, which has now lost all 
its paintings, had a medallion at its crown 
containing, it would seem, the Trinity, and 
two registers of painting on either side, the 
upper one being devoted to a Gospel cycle, 
while the lower one contained a procession of 
angels. The frescoes are unquestionably post- 
Byzantine, probably of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. We have found no trace 
of an earlier painted decoration. 

There can be little doubt that the church 
itself is of the Comnenian period. This is 
indicated, first of all, by the character of the 
brickwork which is of the ‘‘recessed course’ 
type, the use of which is limited to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.!° The mortar 
joints are about II cm. wide and have oblique 
(“weathered”) pointing. Single courses of 
brick alternate with single courses of stone, 
but at intervals there are three or more suc- 
cessive courses of brick. This type of con- 
struction is found, e.g., in St. Saviour Pan- 
tocrator (Zeyrek Camii) at Istanbul. The 
architectural features of the Kursunlu church, 
viz. the scalloped bema, the unified central 
space with the dome supported on corner 
piers, the articulation of the west facade, 


10 See my remarks in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
13 (1959), p. 2498. 


tympana, and apses by means of shallow re- 
cessing, all point toward the same date." 

It seems natural to identify the Kursunlu 
church with the monastery tTijs Ulrepayias 
OeotdéKou Td&v “HAiou Body fT01 Tay’ EAey- 
uddv, reconstituted in the reign of Manuel 
I by one Nicephorus Mysticus and provided 
by him with a typicon, dated 1162, which is 
preserved in cod. Patm. 265.1" This typicon is 
not, unfortunately, very specific with regard 
to the situation, architectural features, and 
previous history of the foundation to which it 
applies and this, perhaps, because it repro- 
duces with only a few changes the typicon of 
another monastery, that of St. Mamas at 
Xylokerkos.!8 Nevertheless, some useful data 
may be extracted from the typicon of Nice- 
phorus. The monastery was situated in the 
Opsikian theme, in the district of Katabolion 
(UTro Try évopiav Tou KatoBoAiov),4 and 


11 For the over-all plan of the nave, cf. 
Kariye Camii (phase 4, presumably twelfth 
century): D. Oates in DOP, 14 (1960), p. 223 ff. 
Instances of the “‘scalloped’”’ bema at Constan- 
tinople range in date from the eleventh century 
to the thirteenth-fourteenth: Kilise Camii, 
Pantocrator (both the south and north church- 
es), Giil Camii (Comnenian), Fenari Isa Camii 
(south church) St. Andrew in Krisei (presum- 
ably late thirteenth-century rebuilding), ‘St. 
Thekla.”’ For five-sided apses, see G. Millet, 
L’école gvecque dans layrchitecture byzantine 
(Paris, 1916), p. 182f.; Ch. Delvoye, Byzantion, 
XXXIT (1962), p. 540 ff. 

12 Ed. A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskikh 
vukopise7, I (Kiev, 1895), p. 715 ff. Cf. Intro- 
duction, p. xcvff. On the manuscript, see 
I. Sakkelion, Tortpioxth BiBAiobjKn (Athens, 
1890), p. 136; Sp. Lampros, Néos ‘EAAnvopvipev, 
XVIII (1924), p. 3ff. There is a nineteenth- 
century manuscript copy of the typicon in the 
Panteleemon monastery, Mt. Athos: Sp. Lam- 
pros, Catal. of the Gr. MSS on Mt. Athos, II 
(Cambridge, 1900), p. 412, No. 6182. On this and 
other known typica, see R. Janin, Revue des 
études byzantines, XXII (1964), p. 5 ff. 

18 As shown by J. Pargoire, Izvest. Russk. 
Arkheol. Inst. v Konstant., TX (1904), p. 309f. 

14 Katabolos or Katabolion (cf. C. Du Cange, 
Gloss. med. graecitatis, s. v.) was either another 
name for Kios or it designated a coastal locality 
close to that town. This is suggested by a 
comparison of two parallel texts which describe 
the submission of Bardanes Turcus (in 803). 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 479, has xatijA6ev 
év Ti Kiw tis Biéuvias eis tiv pouty tot ‘Hoa- 
KAeiou, which Cedrenus, ed. Bonn, II, p. 33, 
paraphrases as d&meAfav év TH KataPodle els 
THY TOU “HpakAeiou pouty yéyove povayds. St. 
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had been previously subject to the Great 
Church, from which subjection it was liber- 
ated by Nicephorus Mysticus and made into a 
“peculiar” (autodéotrotov)!® with appropri- 
ate rights over its metochion at Constantinople, 
the latter being dedicated to St. Bassian.}6 
The once famous monastery had fallen on 
evil days and almost ceased to exist prior to 
Nicephorus’ intervention on its behalf.!? The 
latter obtained a memorandum (UTrouvnua)!8 
from the Patriarch Constantine IV Chliarenos 
(1154-57) which was endorsed by the Em- 
peror, and then proceeded to regain as much 
of the monastery’s property as had been 
alienated. A grant of Ioo nomismata per year 
was assigned to it. Nicephorus also initiated a 
building programme which he describes as 


Agapetus sailed from Constantinople to Kata- 
bolos in order to reach his bishopric of Synaos 
(Simav) in Phrygia: Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
Varia graeca sacra (St. Petersburg, 1909), 
p. 119. Katabolos is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Life of St. Eustratius, ed. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, “Avddexta ‘lepoo. ZtaxvoAoyias, IV 
(1897), PP. 377, 381, 383, 387, 390, 398, 399. 
The Saint went to Katabolos from the Bi- 
thynian Olympus in order to sail to Con- 
stantinople (p. 390); the crossing was by way of 
a place called the Anchorage of Triton (Tpitcvos 
Spyos, p. 389). The same route (Constanti- 
nople — Triton — Katabolos) occurs in connec- 
tion with a miracle of St. Nicholas: G. Anrich, 
Hagios Nikolaos (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), I, 
pp. 195f., 273 (where Triton is called an d&xpw- 
THpiov), 413; metrical version by Nicephorus 
Callistus in Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ’AvdéAexta, 
IV, p. 362f. Triton, which seems to have been in 
the vicinity of modern Armutlu, is also mentioned 
as the place to which the Empress Theodote, 
wife of Constantine VI, fled in 797: Theophanes, 
ed. de Boor, p. 471. There was another Kata- 
bolos with a monastery of St. Zacharias in the 
vicinity of Constantinople: Vita S. Danielis 
Stylitae, ed. Delehaye, Analecita Bollandiana, 
XXXIT (1913), p. 183f.; J. Mateos, Le Typicon 
de la Grande Eglise, I (Rome, 1962), p. 16; Synaz. 
eccles. Constant., ed. Delehaye, col. 15,,. On the 
latter, see R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine? 
(Paris, 1964), pp. 145, 472; Géographie ecclésias- 
tique, I/3 (Paris, 1953), p. 140, who places it near 
Sosthenion (Istinye) on the Bosphorus for rea- 
sons that are not entirely clear to me. 

1 A. Dmitrievskij, op. cit., p. 724. 

16 Ibid.; cf. Miklosich and Miiller, Acta et 
diplomata, III, p. 50 (A.D. 1202) : te olkora Tot 
dciou Bactavot ATo1 tot UeToxiou Td&v *EAeypdy. 
On the monastery of St. Bassian, see R. Janin, 
Géographie ecclésiastique, pp. 65f., 114. 

“ A. Dmitrievskij, op. cit., p. 716. 

#8 V. Grumel, Regestes, No. 1044. 


follows: ““We have set up those parts that had 
fallen down, others we have propped up. 
Nay, we have also erected many splendid 
buildings from the foundations, at no small 
expense, and have encircled the original mon- 
astery with a secure enclosure.’’!® The number 
of monks resident in the monastery and its 
metocmon at Constantinople was fixed at 
twenty. Fishing was to be one of their occu- 
pations,” as was only natural in the case of a 
monastery situated on the seashore. The last 
article of the typicon ordains that the com- 
memoration of the ‘‘ancient founders’ (tdv 
&pxaiwv Kktntépwv) should be celebrated 
without fail, but does not mention their 
names.?4 

Thus, while the date of the Kursunlu 
church would accord very well with that of 
Nicephorus’ foundation, some uncertainty 
remains. In the first place, Nicephorus does 
not state that he built the monastic church; 
second, his monastery was dedicated to the 
Theotokos, while the existing church, as we 
have said, was known in the nineteenth 
century as that of St. Abercius. The local 
traditions picked up a hundted years ago by 
Kleonymos and Papadopoulos, vague as they 
are, tell us at least that the existing church 
had something to do with a mediaeval mon- 
astery, while suggesting some discontinuity in 
its history. It may be, of course, that the mon- 
astery was during the Turkish period aban- 
doned for a time and then revived under a 
different name. 

Aside from the existence of its typicon, the 
monastery Ta&v “HAiov Boydv, Tév Boopddy, 
TOV “EAcuoBapdy, tdv "EAcoBountdyv or 
Tov “EAeyudv plays a not altogether negli- 
gible part in Byzantine history. Its name 
has been translated both as ‘‘Altars of the 
Sun” and as “‘Altars of Elijah” (presumably 
with reference to HI Kings, 18: 31ff.). The 
former rendering appears to be the correct 
one,” while Eleobomoi probably represents 


19 A. Dmitrievskij, op. cit., p. 717: T& KaTa- 
TECOVTA ENT, AUTIS dvopfacapev, tive 88 Kal 
UTreoTnpigauev ov pty AAG Kal Etepa TAsiota TE 
Kal KdAAioTa ék Bdbpwv dunyelpapev, ot peTplots 
TOIs avaA@paol, Kal ppayyov TH TrP~|TOTUTTED LOVij 
Trep1ebEpeba dopadtotatoy, etc. 

20 [bid., p. 737. 

21 [bid., p. 769. 

#2 On the transformation of Helios into Elias, 
see, e.g., F. Délger, Tapaotropé (Ettal, 1961), p. 64. 
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an attempt to Christianize a name that was 
too blatantly pagan. Grégoire’s suggestion 
that Elegmi is the name not of the locality, 
but of the monastery, and that it refers to the 
Virgin’s trial by water (Aeyuos = Edy is) 
does not carry conviction.*» Nor can we 
attach any importance to the form Eleanai 
recorded by Kleonymos and Papadopoulos 
which, in any case, has no connection with a 
locality of the same name in Constantinople.” 

The monastery of Elegmi first appears in 
history in the early ninth century.”* The Life 
of St. Joannicius mentions its abbot Antony 
and its oikonomos Basil with reference to 
events of about the year 826.76 It has even 
been suggested that the monastery was 
founded by St. Methodius, and this by com- 
bining two pieces of evidence of rather une- 
qual value.?” The first is contained in the 
Menologium Bastlanum which states that 
during the iconoclast persecution, Methodius 
Ev TH ToTTOBEcia Tou Spous Tis ETIOKOTIT|S 
Xiou pyovaotnpiov Ktioas éKkeioe TrpoceE- 
KadeCeto.28 Now, Xiou is probably a mistake 


23 “‘Notes épigraphiques. XII. La famille des 
Kontostéphanes et le monastére d’Elegmi,” 
Feev. de l’Insty. publ. en Belgique, LII (1909), 
p. 160. Note that the ‘‘patronal” feast of the 
monastery was, as might have been expected, 
that of the Koimesis: Typicon, ed. Dmitrievskij, 
p. 767. 

4 HT. Grégoire, op. cit., p. 159, wrongly identi- 
fies the Kursunlu monastery with the Eleanai of 
Constantinople. The latter was somewhere on 
the Galata hill: see R. Janin, Constantinople 
byzantine*, p. 456. 

25 'V, Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de 
VEmpive byzantin, V/2 (Paris, 1965), p. 171, 
points out that the acts of the Second Nicene 
Council (787) are signed by a Midrtrtros thyowpevos 
Beduwv (sic) which may be a misreading of 
Boydv (Mansi, XIII, col. 153C). This, if true, 
would indicate that the monastery already 
existed in the eighth century. 

26 ASS, Nov. IT/1, pp. 360A, 406B. 

27 See J. Pargoire, ‘“S. Méthode et la persé- 
cution,”’ Echos d’Orient, VI (1903), p. 190, who 
rightly points out that if Methodius indeed 
founded Elegmi, he must have done so before 
826, and probably before 815. B. Menthon, 
L’Olympe de Bithynie (Paris, 1935), p. 215, 
states that Methodius founded Elegmi as if this 
were a known fact. He does not realize, however, 
that Elegmi and “‘Autels d’Elie’’ were the same 
monastery: the former he places a short distance 
southwest of Gemlik (see ‘“‘carte générale’’ at the 
end of the book), the latter at Kursunlu (p. 53f.). 

28 PG, 117, col. 500A. 


for Kiou (Gemlik),?° but even so, the passage 
remains unsatisfactory: for what can be 
meant by the expression: ‘‘in the locality of 
the mountain of the bishopric of Kios’’? 
Something like év tois Opois tis ET1oKoTTT}s 
Kiou (“within the boundaries of the bish- 
opric of Kios’’) would make better sense, but 
this point can be settled only when we have a 
critical edition of the Menologium Bastlianum. 
The second piece of evidence is that upon the 
deposition of the Patriarch John the Gram- 
marian (843), the choice of his successor was 
referred to St. Joannicius, and the latter 
named Methodius “‘who is in banishment 
év TH Ta&v “EAcoBountdy pov.’ The ar- 
gument, therefore, runs as follows: If Metho- 
dius was relegated to a Bithynian monastery, 
is he not likely to have gone to the monastery 
which he himself had founded? To this con- 
clusion, however, certain objections can be 
brought. First, that the Vita of Methodius 
does not speak of Elegmi at all, but mentions 
only the monastery of Chenolakkos, where 
Methodius started his monastic career and 
where he seems to have lived for a fairly long 
time.3! Second, the whole story of Methodius’ 
activities under the iconoclasts is extremely 


29 As first suggested by M. Gedeon, Bulavtivév 
éoptoAdyiov (Constantinople, 1899), p. 113 
note 30; so also J. Pargoire, loc. cit. 

30 Vita S. Michaelis Syncelli, ed. Schmit, 
Izvest. Russk. Arkheol. Inst. vu Konstant., XI 
(1906), p. 249f, 

31 PG, 100, col. 1245 D. There is some un- 
certainty concerning the situation of Chenolak- 
kos. Nikodemos Hagiorites, writing in 1805 and 
possibly drawing on an authentic tradition, 
states that TO yovactipiov toU XnvoAdKKou cv- 
pioxeton eis ta Mouvrdvia: Zuvatapiotis (Venice, 
1819), II, p. 31 (Jan. 14). M. Gedeon, who was 
aware of Nikodemos’ testimony (“Eyypago1 
Ai8o1 Kal Kepdyia (Constantinople, 1892], p. 27), 
concluded nevertheless that Chenolakkos was at 
Constantinople (Bulavt. foptoAdyiov, p. 58). 
T. E. Evangelides, Tepi tivav &pyaiotétov Bu- 
Cavtivav povayv év Biduvia, ZwtHhp, XII (1889), 
p. 154, places it at Triglia (Trilye) and identifies 
it with the Byzantine church in that town now 
serving as a mosque, but he probably does so 
because he confuses St. Stephen, founder of 
Chenolakkos, with St. Stephen of Triglia: cf. 
F. W. Hasluck, “Bithynica,” Ann. Brit. Sch. at 
Athens, XIII (1906/7), p. 287; idem, Cyzicus 
(Cambridge, 1910), p. 59f. T. Evangelides’ view 
is accepted by Pargoire, EchOr, VI (1903), p. 126. 
Finally, B. Menthon, op. cit., p. 199, places 
Chenolakkos at Gélbasi near a small lake be- 
tween Bursa and Yenisehir. 
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obscure.®2 It is stated that after undergoing 
his famous confinement in a tomb, he was 
admitted, as a man of learning, to the imperial 
court and even accompanied Theophilus on 
campaigns. But if so, when was he relegated 
to Elegmi? Pargoire concludes rather cau- 
tiously that this happened upon the death of 
Theophilus.®? In that case, however, “‘banish- 
ment’? would hardly be the right word: 
Methodius might have retired to his monas- 
tery of his free will, but why should he have 
been banished by the regent Theodora ? If he 
was indeed banished, then this must have 
happened while Theophilus was still alive, 
and in that case there may have been reason 
to shut him up in a monastery other than the 
one of which he was the patron, The problem, 
therefore, remains open. 

The monastery of Elegmi is next men- 
tioned in the Life of St. Eustratius, whose 
activity extended from the accession of Leo V 
(814) until some time in the reign of Basil I 
(867-886). It seems that the monastery was 
governed by Eustratius’ brother, Nicholas, 
which is why the Saint had often occasion to 
visit it.24 Once, while returning to Mt. Olym- 
pus from the monastery T&v Bupdy, 
TOS ToIs TOU KaTaBdoAou YépECIY SickKelToU, 
Eustratius healed a deaf and dumb child.*5 
After the Saint’s death at Constantinople his 
body was first conveyed to the monastery of 
Elegmi and, while resting in the nave of the 
church, it healed another deaf and dumb 
child.2° Thereafter the body was taken, by 
way of the hot springs of Prousa (modern 
Cekirge) to the Saint’s own monastery, that 
of the Eunuchs (ta&v Avydpou) on Mt. 
Olympus. 

In the early tenth century we find the 
Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus writing a letter 


82 In addition to Pargoire’s study quoted in 
note 27 supra, see art. ‘““Méthode de Constan- 
tinople,’’ by V. Laurent in Dict. de théol. cath., 
X/2 (1929), p. 1597ff.; G. da Costa-Louillet, 
Byzantion, XXIV (1954), p. 454 Hf. 

83 Loc. cit. (note 27 supra). 

% This is implied rather than explicitly 
stated by the Vita Eustratii, ed. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, Ava. ‘lepocod. Ztay., IV, pp. 390, 
397. The monastery t&v Avydpou, which was 
ruled by Eustratius, had a proasteion called 
Tov ayiou ’Ayariou at Katabolos: ibid., pp. 377, 
380. 

85 Vita Eustratii, p. 383. 

86 [bid., pp. 390-7. 


of encouragement to the abbot (unnamed) 
Tv “HAiou Bopdv.3? In g2i, Anastasius, 
sakellarios and master of the mint, who had 
been involved in a conspiracy against Ro- 
manus I, was relegated to the monastery of 
Elegmi, where he died.*8 In 961, after the 
conspiracy of Basil Peteinos had been ex- 
posed, Romanus Saronites, son-in-law of the 
Emperor Romanus I, fearing reprisals, dis- 
tributed his wealth among his children and 
retired as a monk €v Tf) T&Vv “EAcypddv pov, 
where he resided for a long time.** In the next 
century the monastery received an even more 
illustrious inmate, viz. the deposed and 
blinded Emperor Michael V (April 21, 1042).” 
At about the same time the abbot Tdv 
“HAiou Boopddv is mentioned in a letter of 
Nicetas magister.44 Two lead seals of the 
monastery of the tenth-eleventh centuries are 
preserved: one is in the name of an abbot 
Clement, the other of an abbot Theodore.* 
Two inscriptions that existed in the mon- 
astery at the end of the last century, but are 
now lost, shed a little light on its history after 
its restoration by Nicephorus Mysticus. The 
first, dated December 30, 1196, was the 
epitaph of an abbot John or Joachim, des- 
cribed as “‘archimandrite of Mount Olym- 
pus.” That the abbot of Elegmi should have 


3? Ep. 141, PG, 111, col. 368f. 

88 Theoph. Cont., ed. Bonn, p. 400; Georgius 
monachus, ed. Bonn, p. 892. 

89 Cedrenus, ed. Bonn, II, p. 342f. 

40 [bid., II, p. 540. 

41 Sp. Lampros, Néos ‘EAAnvopvijpov, XIX 
(1925), p. 176. 

42 V. Laurent, Corpus des sceaux, V/2, Nos. 
1249-50. 

8 First published with a facsimile of sorts by 
Kastriotes, op. cit. (supra, note 8), p. 83, who 
specifies that it was found by a peasant “‘in the 
ancient cemetery of the town.” Republished by 
J. Pargoire in EchOr, IV (1900/o1), p. 357 ff. and 
by N. Beés in ’Apy. ’Epnu. (1911), p. 97£., No. 1. 
The initial formula of the inscription (’ASeAgot 
Hou trveupotiKoi, uy You ém1AdGeo8e, etc.) occurs on 
two other known epitaphs: 1. That of an abbot 
Antony, found on the Seraglio Point and now 
in the Archaeological Museum of Istanbul. 
See E. Unger, Archdologischer Anzeiger (1916), 
col. 25f., No. 28; 2. That of Stephen, metro- 
politan of Chalcedon, found in the martyrion of 
St. Euphemia and now in the Ayasofya Museum. 
See A. M. Schneider, BZ, XLII (1943), p. 183 
and pl. vi; R. Naumann and H. Belting, Die 
Euphemia-Kirche am Hippodrom zu Istanbul und 
thre Fresken (Berlin, 1966), p. 87f. and pl. 16a. 
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been the hierarchical head of all the monas- 
teries situated in the region of Mount Olym- 
pus reflects the added prestige which his 
house must have gained. The second in- 
scription, dated February 23, 1209, was the 
metrical epitaph of an Andronicus Konto- 
stephanos, grandson of a Megas Dux and a 
relative of the Comnenian dynasty, who died 
as a monk under the name of Antony.“ 
Elegmi appears once again in connection 


44 First published by Phoibos, Greek consul 
at Bursa, in Tlaviopa, XIV (1863/4), p. 136f., 
with a facsimile of the first six lines. Text 
corrected by I. Sakkelion, zbid., XVI (1865), 
p. 284f. Cf. E. Ioannidis, ‘O év Koov|tréAe1 ‘EAAnv. 
M1A0A. TDWAAoyos, III (1868), p. 83; I. Sakkelion 
ibid., "Apy. ’Etitpotr, suppl. to XIII (1880), 
p. 42f.; Kleonymos and Papadopoulos, op. cit., 
p. 151; N. Bees, Journal intern. d’archéol. num., 
X (1907), p. 354. Best ed. by H. Grégoire, op. cit., 
p. 152ff., after a copy by G. Mendel. Grégoire 
discusses the identity of Andronicus Kontoste- 
phanos and comes to the conclusion that he was 
either the son or the nephew (the latter alter- 
native appears the more likely to us) of the 
Megas Dux Andronicus Kontostephanos who 
was blinded by order of the Emperor Androni- 
cus I (Nicetas Choniates, ed. Bonn, p. 346). 


with the early stages of the Turkish conquest 
of Bithynia. About the year 1306 a certain 
monk Hilarion of the Peribleptos monastery 
went thither in connection with a metochion 
belonging to his house, organized a small 
military force, and chased the Turks away, 
for which action he was reprimanded by his 
abbot and by the patriarch. The Turks 
promptly counterattacked and destroyed the 
Christian population except for those who had 
taken refuge in the fort (presumably Pela- 
darion).“° After the Ottoman conquest the 
monastery disappears from view until 1652 
when it is declared stauropegiac by a sigillion 
of the Patriarch Paisos I.** It remained in the 
hands of the Greek community until 1922. 


45 Pachymeres, ed. Bonn, II, p. 596f. Cf. 
G. G. Arnakis, Ot tpdéto1 "OBwpavoi (Athens, 
1947), p. 150f.; R. Janin, Géographie ecclésiasti- 
que, p. 227f. Both these authors date the event 
to the year 1308. 

46 Sathas, Bibl. gy. med. aevi, III, p. 587: 
21yiAMiov trepl Tv xwplov TpryAlas Kal "EAeypdy, 
OT1 otaupoTiyyic efo1, Kal ovyl UtroKeipeva TH 
Tpovons, Kai ét1 &apxixds Si8ovta1 16 towToKa- 
vovaoxa Anuntoio. 
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5. View from South 


Kursunlu, Monastery of St. Abercius 


7. View from East 


Kursunlu, Monastery of St. Abercius 
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